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IVORY FOR TURNERY ORNAMENTS. 



y£! HE palm is appropriately given to Eastern 
^-^ nations for cunning skill in sculpturing 
ivory; not but that there are occasionally pro- 
duced some marvelous specimens of home work in 
this material delineating natural forms, and with 
force and vigor of expression, but the laborious 
artistic labor which the Asiatics can devote to 
carving intricate and beautiful devices, with 
minute details, would not sufficiently compensate 
a Western artist. 

The other day a portion of an elephant's tusk, 
exquisitely carved, was sold to the president of a 



part of ammonia dissolved in spirits of wine, black 
from logwood decoction and. acetate of iron, and 
the coal tar colors may be used. A silver surface 
is given by immersing the ivory in nitrate of 
silver. Ivory may be made flexible by being 
dipped in pure phosphoric acid ; it hardens- shortly 
after exposure to the air, but its elasticity returns 
on being dipped in hot water. 

The increasing rarity of elephants' tusks has 
augmented their cost. Those which gradually 
taper and come to a point are the most valuable. 
The pieces are cut by a circular saw. After being 
polished the ivory is bleached either by exposure 
to sunlight for the space of six months or by im- 
mersion in turpentine from three to four days. 



me, however, that old European work, of which 
he has some fine examples in his studio, will yet 
outlast most of the American carvings. The fault 
lies mainly, he says, in improper seasoning of the 
wood, which is too hastily cured, but he declares 
that European woods are naturally better for 
carving than those of America as they grow 
tougher and harder with age and also richer in 
color. The moist climate of Europe tends to pro- 
duce a rankness and luxuriance of vegetation such 
as the drier air and rapid climatic changes of 
America prevent, and something of this richness 
extends to the trunks and branches of the trees as 
well as to their leaves, rendering them more solid 
and compact. Let the chemists now make for us 
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railway company by a Fifth avenue dealer in 
curios for $500, but the article was a marvel of 
cheapness judged by the American or European 
standard of compensation. A multitude of articles 
however, are here made in ivory, from piano keys 
to billiard balls, for which latter elephants' tusks 
nearly all weighing over two hundred pounds are 
employed. 

In the inlaying of articles of furniture, ivory 
finds a specially attractive application. Effects 
might be varied, and with admirable results, were 
the ivory stained in different colors. Red is ob- 
tained by the extract of peach wood, yellow from 
eaffron, green from three parts verdigris and one 



The fossil ivory discovered in northern Europe is 
partially decayed and of little value. Other de- 
scriptions of ivory are obtained from the Alaska 
seal and the lateral projecting incisors of the 
hippopotamus, the teeth of which are also utilized 
for small articles. The best quality of ivory has a 
lustrous clearness. 



Carvings. — Americans are achieving some good 
things in the way of wood carvings, solid, sensible 
work, too, that looks as if it were made to last, 
not the pretty, fragile whittling of the Swiss carv- 
ings but more like old German and Italian work. 
An artist who has inquired into the subject tells 



something that shall indefinitely prolong the ex- 
istence of. our carvings. 



Elephants' tusks are now being adapted to 
uses the old workers in ivory probably had little 
anticipation of. A pitcher with a set of drinking 
cups of crude ivory mounted in silver are among 
the novelties of a great jeweler's show-room. 



Book Case Hangings.— An inexpensive deco- 
ration may be made of thin muslin or linen, the 
border being of velvet or plush, of deep chocolate 
brown or maroon, the center design to be worked, 
in rich blue silks. 



